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Among  the  usual  spring  questions  arriving  in  Department  of  Agriculture 
mail  are  many  about  cooking  lamb.     Some  listeners  ask  about  using  the  less 
expensive  cuts  of  lamb,     ethers  ask  how  to  use  the  tidbits  left  from  Sunday 
roasts.     Still  others  inquire  about  the  best  method  of  roasting,  about  oven 
temperatures  and  time  and  so  on  as  well  as  about  making  gravy  or  stuffing. 

Perhaps  you  recall  that  the  Consumers'  Market  Service  recently  reported 
that  the  usual  supply  of  spring  lamb  would  be  late  this  season.     So  right  now 
seems  a  good  time  to  answer  some  of  these  lamb  questions  and  incidentally  re- 
view what  the  meat-cookery  investigations  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have 
showed  about  the  best  ways  of  cooking  lamb. 

First,  to  answer  the  listeners  who  have  asked  about  using  the  different 
cuts.    As  you  probably  know,  the  popular  lamb  cuts  are  the  leg,  rib  and  loin. 
Leg  of  lamb  makes  the  most  popular  roast.     The  loin  also  makes  a  roast  which  is 
generally  known  as  "roast  saddle  of  lamb."    Then,  as  you  know,  rib  and  loin 
cuts  both  supply  the  familiar  lamb  chops. 

But  the  less  expensive  cuts  from  the  shoulder,  breast,  flank  and  neek 
also  make  excellent  dishes — if  you  know  how  to  prepare  them.    You  can  use  either 
shoulder  or  breast  cuts  for  stuffed  roasts.    And  you  can  use  breast,  flank  or 
neck  for  dishes  calling  for  small  pieces  of  meat  or  chopped  meat — lamb  stew  or 
pie,  for  example,  lamb  patties,  curried  lamb,  or  those  picnic  treats  to  broil 
over  a  campfire  that  go  by  the  name  of  "shish  kabobs. " 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  inexpensive  roast,  you  can  hardly  make  a 
better  choice  than  a  boned  and  stuffed  lamb  shoulder.     Yes,  you  can  roast  the 
shoulder  with  the  bone  left  in,  but  this  makes  carving  difficult.     With  the 
bone  removed  and  the  well-seasoned  bread-crumb  stuffing  in  its  place,  you  can 
carve  the  roast  straight  through  in  attractive  slices  of  part  meat  and  part 
stuffing.    And  the  bones  never  need  to  be  wasted  because  they  are  excellent  for 
making  soup. 


You  can  stuff  the  shoulder  and  then  roll  it  or  you  can  leave  it  as  a 
flat  roast.  The  meat  cookery  people  say  that  a  flat  shoulder  has  space  for 
more  stuffing  and  also  is  easier  to  sew  up  than  one  that  is  rolled. 
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Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  just  how  to  prepare  and  roast  a  stuffed 
shoulder  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  methods.     To  begin  with,  choose  a  shoulder 
weighing  3  or  U  pounds  and  ask  the  butcher  to  take  out  all  the  bones.  Wipe 
this  meat  all  over  with  a  damp  cloth.     (No,  never  wash  it  or  any  other  meat. 
Washing  wastes  both  food  value  and  flavor.)     Sprinkle  the  inside  of  the  pocket 
with  salt  and  pepper  before  putting  in  the  hot  stuffing.     By  the  way,  pile  that 
stuffing  in  lightly  so  that  it  will  not  pack  down  and  become  soggy  or  hard. 
Sew  the  edges  of  the  meat  together  to  hold  in  the  stuffing.    And  finally  rub 
salt,  pepper,  and  flour  over  the  outside.     If  the  shoulder  has  only  a  very  thin 
fat  covering,  lay  several  strips  of  bacon  over  the  top — and  your  roast  is  ready 
for  the  oven. 

As  for  the  roasting  itself,  the  chief  points  to  remember  in  cooking  a 
shoulder  or  any  other  roast  are:    an  open  roasting  pan  with  a  rack  to  hold  the 
meat;  no  water  added;  a  moderate  oven.     Place  the  roast  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
pan  and  then  put  it  directly  into  the  oven.    Add  no  water  to  the  pan  because 
that  would  tend  to  steam  rather  than  roast  the  meat.     You  can  either  sear  the 
roast  in  a  hot  oven  at  the  start  and  then  finish  in  a  moderate  oven,  or  you 
can  use  moderate  heat  for  the  entire  cooking  period.     If  you  sear  the  roast, 
hold  it  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  an  oven  that  registers  USO  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  then  reduce  the  temperature  to  300. 

How  long  will  the  roasting  take?    If  you  buy  a  shoulder  weighing  ~$  or  k 
pounds,  count  on  2  and  a  half  to  3  hours  at  these  temperatures. 

How  to  answer  the  inquiries  about  a  stuffing  for  lamb.    Mint  or  watercress 
stuffing  is  delicious.    Make  it  with  about  3  cups  of  fine  dry  bread  crumbs;  a 
half  cup  of  fresh  mint  leaves  or  a  cup  and  a  half  of  finely  cut  watercress;  3 
tablespoons  chopped  celery;  and  one  and  a  half  tablespoons  of  chopped  onion  with 
salt  and  pepper,  of  course.     You  melt  about  6  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat 
in  a  frying  pan;  add  onion  and  celery;   cook  a  few  minutes;  then  add  the  mint  or 
cress,  the  salt  and  popper  and  finally  the  bread  crumbs.    Mix  this  well  and  your 
stuffing  is  ready  to  go  into  the  meat. 

Now  to  answer  the  listener  who  asks  how  to  make  savory  brown  lamb  gravy. 
It's  very  easy.     First,  remove  the  roast  from  the  pan  to  a  hot  platter.  Then 
pour  off  any  excess  fat  from  the  pan  drippings.     No  gravy  is  good  if  it  is  too 
greasy.     Set  the  pan  on  top  of  the  stove  and  mix  2  tablespoons  of  flour  with 
the  drippings  in  it.     Let  the  flour  brown.     Then  gradually  stir  in  a  cup  and 
a  half  to  2  cups  of  cold  water.     Cook  until  smooth.    Add  salt,  pepper  and  chopped 
parsley. 

Since  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  "shish  kabobs,"  perhaps  I  should  tell 
you  how  to  prepare  them  for  your  next  gypsy-meal  in  the  woods.     Cut  lean  lamb 
into  cubes  of  perhaps  an  inch  square,  bacon  into  small  pieces,  and  small  onions 
in  fairly  thick  slices.     Then  string  these  3  alternately  on  steel  skewers  such 
as  you  buy  at  the  meat-market — first  a  slice  of  bacon,  then  a  piece  of  lamb, 
then  a  slice  of  onion  and  so  on.     Broil  these  over  the  open  fire  until  the  lamb 
is  tender. 
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